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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘ANTONY AND CLeopPATRA,’ IIT. x. 10: 
‘* RIBAUDRED NAGGE.”’—In this scene, where 
Searus, when describing the flight of Cleo- 
patra from the sea-fight off Actium, is repre- 
sented in the Folios as speaking of her as 
the ‘‘ ribaudred Nagge ’’—*‘ ribauldred Nag”’ 
—of Egypt, no emendation that l am aware 
of has been suggested which can be pro- 
nounced either probable or tolerable. It 
is not to be supposed that Shakespeare, in 
one and the same sentence, would have 
compared the Egyptian queen first to a nag, 
and then to acow. That there is something 
wrong here we may be certain. I have no 
fault to find with ribaldred, provided I may 
be allowed to chop off from it its last syllable. 
Ribald—loose, licentious—Cleopatra was, 
without question. Nagge is the naughty 
word. What are we to make of it ? I con- 
ceive that, either through an error on the 
part of a copyist or printer, or possibly 
through the mouthing of an actor, it has 
got detached from its first syllable, which 
has been tacked on to ribald. I will unite 
them once more, and in the word thus 
formed I think we shall have almost all the 


letters we require, though not all of them 
in their proper places. Briefly, in red-nagge 
I distinctly see renegade, ren-gade, so that 
the whole passage will stand thus :— 

Yon ribald ren’gade of Egypt— 
Whom leprosy o’ertake !—i’ the midst of the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appeared, 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder— 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June !— 
Hoists sails and flies. 
And so I am confident that Shakespeare 
wrote. THE AUTHOR OF 

‘Harp KNotTs IN SHAKESPEARE.’ 

[For other emendations see 9 S. iii. 362, 422; 
iv. 141, 221.] 

Ovip AND SHAKESPEARE.—Some little 
time ago Prof. Sonnenschein called attention 
to resemblances between the famous lines 
in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ (IV. i. 184 sqq.), 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, &c. 

and some passages in Seneca’s ‘De Cle- 
mentia.’ But the following from Ovid’s 
‘ Pontie Epistles’ (II. ix. 11 sqq.) have not, 
I think, been noticed, and they will be found 
to contain perhaps more striking resem- 
blances :— 

Regia, crede mihi, res est succurrere lapsis, 

Convenit et tanto, quantus es ipse, viro. 
Fortunam decet hoc istam ; que maxima cum sit, 

Esse potest animo vix tamen equa tuo. 
Conspicitur numquam meliore potentia causa, 

Quam quotiens vanas non sinit esse preces. 

Hoe nitor iste tui generis desiderat ; hoc est 

A superis ort nobilitatis opus...... 

Hoc tecum commune deo, quod uterque rogati 

Supplicibus vestris ferre soletis opem...... 
Utilitas igitur magnos hominesque deosque 

Efficit, auxiliis quoque favente suis...... 

And there is more in the context. 

I may add that the Ovidian couplet 

(‘ Fasti,’ iv. 434), 

Preda puellares animos prolectat inanis, 

Et non sentitur sedulitate labor, 

throws some light on the obscure reading 
in ‘ The Tempest ’ (III. i. 14, 15) :— 
But_ these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 

labours, 
Most busy lest, when I do it. 

Morton Lvuce. 


‘ Love’s Lasovur’s Lost,’ V. i. 37-46 


Arm. Men of peace, well encountered. 
Hol. Most military sir, salutation. 
Moth. (Aside to Costard)...... 


Moth. Peace! the peal begins. 
In mock recognition of the peculiar form 
of the exchange of courtesies between 
Armado and Holofernes, Moth, I believe, 
instead of the meaningless “ peale’’ of the 
old copies, uses the word parle. 
E. Merton Dey. 
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* Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 750-53 :— 

The extreme parts of time extremely forms 

All causes to the purpose of his speed, 

And often at his very loose decides 

That which long process could not arbitrate. 
In ‘extremely forms” the idea of com- 
pleteness, finality, seems prominent. The 
extreme of the formative process is suddenly 
reached—an ultimate stage of * All causes,” 
corresponding to “the extreme parts of 
time,” and adapted to “the purpose of his 
speed.” It is as though the intermediate 
formative steps of “causes” had_ been 
skipped with the abrupt termination of given 
periods of time. This adjustment is rather 
happy and free than otherwise, and without 
opposition such as is implied in * unflinch- 
ingly, inexorably, severely, relentlessly,” 
suggested by Furness as the meaning of 
‘‘extremely.” I believe we should retain 
the correspondence between “ extreme ”’ 
and “extremely,” the extreme parts of 
time being matched by causes which are 
formed extremely, or which take on extreme 
forms. E. Merton Dey. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., II. iv. 134: Prrt- 
FUL-HEARTED TITAN, THAT MELTED” (10 
S. vi. 504; vii. 145).—Theobald’s emenda- 
tion, which receives the support of Mr. 
Davey, has been adopted by several modern 
editors. The first edition which I consulted 
—Charles Knight’s—follows this reading, 
and it is difficult to see how sense can be 
made out of the passage otherwise. I 
cannot understand Mr. Forrest MorGan’s 
difficulties. He asks, ‘‘ Who is Titan, and 
why should he be dragged in by the heels ? ” 
Helios, the Sun-god, was son of the Titan 
Hyperion, and the poets applied the name 
Titan to him, as being the offspring of 
Titans. What the Prince means is that 
Falstaff, rushing into the tavern after his 
flight from Gadshill, and dripping with 
perspiration, reminded him of a dish of 
butter exposed to the too-melting rays of the 
sun. Neither the waxen wings of Icarus 
nor the chariot of Phaethon, who was burnt 
up, not by a sun-stroke, but by the lightning 
of Zeus, have any relevance to the Prince’s 
rather ill-natured chaff. Those who are 
acquainted with the mythology of Helios 
will recognize the force of the epithet 
pitiful-hearted.” AGLAUS. 

There seems to me no room for doubt that 
Theobald’s emendation is right. The pre- 
terit ‘‘ melted ” is quite suitable, as it refers 
to the special case witnessed in the past ; 
Titan is euphuistic for the sun, and the 
latter comes in naturally, as a face running 


with perspiration may be well compared to. 
melting inthe sun. G. KRUEGER. 
erin. 


FLEETWOOD OF PENWORTHAM, 


CO. LANCASTER. 
(See 10 8. v. 405.) 


Sir William Fleetwood, father of Sir 
Miles Fleetwood, Receiver of the Court of 
Wards, is also said to have been the father 
of George, the Swedish general. Sir William 
had a son George (baptized at St. Mary’s, 
Ealing, 3 Aug., 1586), who was executor to 
his mother in 1625. The Swedish general 
was son, not brother, of Sir Miles. The 
same confusion occurs with regard to William,, 
son of Sir William, and Sir Wiliam of Ald- 
wincle and Woodstock Park (buried at 
Aldwincle 12 Feb., 1673/4), son of Sir Miles. 

The account makes Col. George Fleet- 
wood the Regicide and General Charles Fleet- 
wood brothers, and sons of the second Sir 
William Fleetwood. The Regicide’s parent- 
age has been correctly given in 10 §. i. 422; 
while General Charles was son of Sir Miles, 
Receiver of the Court of Wards, and there- 
fore brother to the Swedish general. 

Recorder Fleetwood was not knighted. 
The remark ‘stated by some authorities 
to have been illegitimate ”’ is not borne out 
by the context of his father’s will, and 
appears to have arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing regarding his coat of arms, which is. 
explained in ‘Lancashire Funeral Certifi- 
cates’; moreover, the heralds style him 
son and heir of Robert Fleetwood (Chetham 
Society, O.S., Ixxv. 28-9, and 10 S. vi. 265, 
436). 

The Recorder had six sons and two 
daughters. As Robert (the second of the 
two sons assigned to him in ‘ The Priory of 
Penwortham ’) was dead in 1593, according 
to the funeral certificate above mentioned, 
it is obvious that he could not have been the 
knight who was Attorney-General to Prince 
Henry, son of James J. 

Thomas Talbot (p. Ixi) is said to have: 
been baptized at Penwortham, 15 Feb., 1627. 
This is a misprint ; the year should be 1617. 

Mr. PrInx’s interesting note on the de- 
volution of the Penwortham estates can be 
amplified from other sources, as I discovered 
Arthur Fleetwood’s parentage some years: 
ago from his will. The following pedigree 
gives a good deal of information in a concise: 
form :— 


. THE account of this family given in ‘ The- 
Priory of Penwortham’ (Chetham Society, 

| O.S., vol. xxx.), contains some errors. 
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Burke says Barbara Legge was sole heiress 
of her father. 

Bishop James Fleetwood also had four 
daughters :— 
; * married John Hicks (who died 
about 1662). They had two daughters, 
Martha and Honora, living 1682 (Metcalfe’s 
‘Vis. of Worcestershire 1682-3,’ p. _56). 
Arthur Fleetwood mentions these nieces 
in his will. 


2. Bridget, married Meale. 
3. Mary, married —— Allison. 
4. Elizabeth, married ——- Webster. 


Henry Fleetwood, who succeeded to the 
Penwortham estates, received an ensigncy 
in the 7th or Royal Regiment of Fusiliers, 
12 June, 1685; was a second lieutenant in 
1687: became lieutenant 2 Oct., and first 
lieutenant of his uncle Lord Dartmouth’s 
company, 3 Oct., 1688. This was one of the 
regiments raised by James II. in the summer 
of 1685, Lord Dartmouth’s commission as 
colonel being dated Whitehall, 11 June in 
that year. 

It will be seen from the above pedigree 
that Honora, daughter of Arthur Fleetwood, 
was unmarried; it is probable, therefore, 
that it was her sister Jane who married 
—— Hinton. Arthur appears to have had 
another daughter, named Katherine, buried 
at St. Michael’s, Cambridge, 9 June, 1669 
(‘Registers of St. Michael’s, Cambridge, 
1538-1837 ’). 

Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ ii. 533-4, contains 
some biographical details of the Rev. John 
Fleetwood, Archdeacon of Worcester; and 
there is a reference to him in Cussans’s 
* Herts,’ ii. 35, Hundred of Broadwater. 

William Beckford of Ashtead and William 
Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek,’ were 
descended from a common ancestor. 

R. W. B. 


* It seems probable that her name was Ann, and 
that she was married three times. If so, she 
married —— Smith, by whom she had a daughter 
Ann, who was to marry William Fleetwood, of 
St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London (mar. alleg. 
29 Sept., 1690); but if this be the case, Ann Smith’s 
age, about 26, was understated. The other husband 
was Robert Neville (died 1694, see ‘D.N.B.’), by 
whom she had issue Fleetwood Neville, one (?) year 
old in 1665, and two daughters, of whom the second, 
named Bridget, married a son of Sir David Watkins. 
Fleetwood Neville married Elizabeth Mitchell and 
had a son, also named Fleetwood (Chester’s 
‘Marriage Licences’ and Foster’s * Alumni Oxoni- 
-enses’). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND 
THE ‘D.N.B,’ 


(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 
122, 284, 362; vi. 2, 104, 203; vii. 63, 
142.) 

MAGDALEN is the only college in Oxford or 

Cambridge which has a full choral service 

twice daily. Peter Heylyn (see 10S. iv. 21) 

in his ‘Memorial of Waynflete’ rimes as 

follows :— 

The Quire consists of twenty-nine ; wherein 

There are four Chaplains, whe by turns do say 

a Clergy-prayers, and more eight Clerks there 

een, 

And sixteen Choristers, o’er whom bears sway 

One, who doth teach them how to sing with ease, 

Whose nimble fingers on the organs play 

Ciravely composed Church-music : and all these 

Vith different notes, which sweetly do accord, 
Sing Allelujah to the living Lord. 

And the Rev. James Elwin Millard, himself 

a former Head Master and ex-chorister, 

says in his ‘ Historical Notices of the Office 

of Choristers’ (1848) :— 

‘Bishop Waynflete......did not look upon his 
Choristers as mere necessary appendages for the 
due performance of church ps They were 
considered as much a part of the body corporate 
as the Fellows, Demies, and other members of the 
foundation. The founder ordered that in case of 
great scarcity or dearth, and the failure of the 
College rents, the number of Choristers should be 
reduced only, from sixteen to eight, whereas, if the 
scarcity continue, he wills the Demies of his college 
to be * totally suppressed,’ and afterwards even the 
number of Fellows to be reduced, rather than the 
boys of his choir entirely abandoned.” 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ notes 
that ‘“‘since the close of the seventeenth 
century quire has been fictitiously spelt 
choir ; but the spelling quire has never been 
altered in the English Prayer Book.” At 
Winchester College they still speak correctly 
of their quiristers. Among Magdalen 
choristers, besides those already noticed, 
may be mentioned Henry Robert Bennett 
(1825-8), who succeeded his father as 
organist of Chichester Cathedral; Charles 
Lockey (1828-36) a native of Oxford, 
gentleman of the Chapels Royal, and principal 
tenor at the production of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’; and Richard Redhead (1828-37), 
also a native of Oxford, organist of Margaret 
Chapel, Marylebone. 

The Rev. Edward Vine Hall, sometime 
vicar of Bromsgrove, gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the School to the pages of 
The Lily for March, 1905, and March, 1906. 
He entered as a chorister in November, 
1845, when the School contained only about 
twenty-six members in all. They were taught 
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in two rooms, in the Chaplain’s Quad, just 
west of the great tower—the room on the 
right being the Senior School, and that on 
the left the Junior Room. The Head 
Master at that time was the Rev. William 
George Henderson, late Dean of Carlisle ; 


‘the Usher was, nominally, a Mr. Lancaster [see 
10S. vi. 105]; but his duties were undertaken by 
the Rev. William Jonathan Sawell, chaplain and 
formerly chorister (1819), a man beloved by all who 
knew him. He was the very essence of good nature 
and of kindness. He only had one fault, and that 
was that he made the most atrocious puns that 
mortal man ever heard.” 


Mr. Hall declares that the boarding arrange- 
ments of the boys at that time left much 
to be desired. The organist was Benjamin 
Blyth (see 10 S. v. 123), who 


“was feared by us all, and I may say was loved 
by us all. His floggings were something to be 
remembered ; but he was in private life kind and 
helpful to his boys, and we would have done any- 
thing for him. He was a most delightful organ 
player; he had one of the most beautiful tenor 
voices that I have ever heard, and his refined and 
tasteful singing of certain songs, such as ‘Tom 
Bowling’ and ‘ Birds on the Branches,’ was a thing 
never to be forgotten. The choir, in my early 
days, was simply atrocious. Hardly any of the 
academical clerks could sing, and there were only 
four ‘singing men’; one of them had leave to 
attend service only on Sundays, so that during the 
week we had only three men singers; one had the 
most detestable alto voice that ever was heard, 
another took such care of his voice that it was 
scarcely audible across the chapel, and if I re- 
member rightly, the bass sang persistently out of 
tune. However, after a few years, things began to 
improve. Two new basses were pi Ba: 9 and other 
alterations were made. Under Mr. Blyth’s tuition, 
the boys of the choir became somewhat famous for 
their singing, and at one time we had at least six 
boys out of the sixteen who were able to sing 

verses” or ‘solos’ when required...... In those days 
the discipline of the School was somewhat lax, and 
what 1 chiefly remember is the wonderful way in 
which we choristers were allowed to use the Collen 
as our playground. We used to play hide-and-seek 
in the New Buildings, shutting the swing-doors 
which I think still exist, and hiding up the stair- 
cases; we used to fish for crayfish, night after 
night, in the shallow part of the Cherwell that 
borders the Grove, near the Mill; we used to play 
‘ Dicky, show light,’ on winter evenings in the 
Walks’; and stranger than all, we used some- 
times in summer to borrow one of the Fellows’ keys 
and lock the gate of the Walks, so that we boys 
might have a bathe in the Cherwell, free from all 
intruders.” 
Mr. Hall records “one curious custom.” 
He says 

ss The three senior choristers used to go to Dr. 
Bloxam’s rooms quite early on the morning of 
Kaster Day, and sing the Easter hymn outside his 
bedroom. The hymn being finished, the door of 
bedroom was slowly opened, and a hand appeared 
holding a silver salver, on which were seen three 
Easter eggs and three half-crowns; these were 


bestowed on the three boys, and if I remember 
aright, the old Easter pag was used, ‘ The Lord 
is risen,’ answered by ‘The Lord is risen indeed.’ ” 
When Dr. Millard became Head Master in 
1846, a great change came over the School ; 
the Boarding House (now superseded) at 
the lower end of High Street was obtained, 
the new School-room begun, and other 
improvements made. “To Dr. Millard’s 
careful training and deep religious feeling, 
I, and many other, owe an unspeakable debt 
of gratitude.”’ In those days there were 
three half-holidays every week—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays; while every 
saint’s day was a whole holiday. Then at 
the Gaudy 
‘each chorister chose a Fellow on whom to wait 
during the dinner. We stood behind the chair of 
our Fellow, and made a pretence of waiting. Some- 
times we procured a clean plate for him, and some- 
times we took a message requesting some other 
suest to take a glass of wine with our Fellow. 
Vhen the guests left the Hall for the Common 
Room or Bursary, we choristers had our dinner at 
the tables they vacated. Then the chorister who 
sang the grace at the Gaudy was allowed to ask 
each Fellow who was in the College at the time for 
one guinea; this was indeed a lucky windfall for 
the fortunate boy, sometimes as much as 18/. or 20/. 
would come to him in this way. In those days the 
number of the resident Fellows, especially of Senior 
Fellows, was far greater than it is at present.” 


At that time 

“the 10 o'clock service was looked upon as 
‘Fellows’ Prayers,’ that is, it was supposed to be 
a service for the especial benefit of the Fellows ; 
and the tradition was that if no Fellow was present. 
at the conclusion of the Psalms the service was 
stopped, and the chaplain and the choir all walked 
away. If my memory serves me aright, I remember 
that this happened once in my time. But I am 
under the impression that one of the members for 
the University happened to be in chapel on that 
occasion (Sir Robert H. Inglis), and he was so 
scandalized at the proceeding that he walked 
straight to the President’s house, and interviewed 
Dr. Routh, the result being that orders were issued 
that nothing of the sort was ever to occur again.” 
Whilst Mr. Hall was a chorister it often 
happened that one or more of the boys were 
taken to assist at great musical celebrations 
in London and elsewhere. Thus Louis 
Stacey Tuckwell, now rector of Standlake, 
went up with Mr. Blyth to sing at the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral at St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Hall himself assisted at the opening of the 
Crystal Palace in 1854; and on another 
occasion went, with Dr. Corfe and Mr. Blyth, 
to sing at the annual concert of the Bristol 
Madrigal Society. Towards the end of his 
career as chorister he was often called upon 
to go to the organ and play the service ; 
and, while an undergraduate at Magdalen, 
he played the organ for weeks together, 
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and conducted both the hymn on the Tower 
and the Christmas Eve music in the Hall. 
He rowed stroke in the School No. 1 four-oar, 
which at that time was coached by the Rev. 
Robert Henry Codrington, ‘the Head 
Master’s assistant, and now Prebendary of 
‘Chichester....Once a year Mr. Codrington 
invited all the crews to a feast of straw- 
berries at Wytham.” Of one of his school- 
fellows, John Richard Green (10 8. vi. 3), 
Mr. Hall says :— 

‘*There has been a notion spread abroad that he 
was not fairly treated at school, and even that he 
was sent away from school, because on writing an 
essay about Charles I. he took the Parliamentarian 
side and not the King’s side. My recollection is 
that J. R. Green was treated with perfect fairness 
while at school: indeed, he was rather a special 
favourite with the Head Master and with a Mr. 
Ridgway, who was at one time an assistant 
master.” 

The Rev. Gascoigne Mackie, who was at 
M.C.S. 1876-82 and a chorister, tells me 
that ‘‘ Royal Oak Day was kept with great 
vivacity at M.C.S. To wear oak on 29 May 
was compulsory, and to neglect to comply 
entailed merciless persecution.” I have 
already quoted (10 S. iv. 23) from Mr. 
Mackie’s *Charmides; or, Oxford Twenty 
Years Ago’ (published by B. H. Blackwell, 
1898); and the following lines from that 
work illustrate a passage of Mr. Hall’s 
reminiscences noticed above :— 

Do you remember how on Easter morning 
We used to sing the resurrection hymn 
Outside the old dean’s rooms? Four boys together, 
We stood upon the darkling staircase, singing 
As dawn rose slowly o’er the tranquil towers. 
And when we ceased and caught his grave salute, 
How sweet the low and measured Latin fell : 
“Surrexit ille, benedicite, 
udate pueri, surrexit deus :” 
Then doled his silver bounty out with smiles ! 
And not to be outvied in courtesy, 
‘We gathered bunches of fritillaries 
(Snake’s-head we called them) from the river marsh. 
With these we hurried to the good old priest, 
And, shyly laying them outside his doors, 
Slipped down the oaken stairs, nor stayed for 
thanks. 


And of Christmas Eve Mr. Mackie sings :— 


And when the tongue of midnight told the hour, 
**Glory to God,” the Italian canon rose 
In intricate iteration, as of old, 
Amid the scarlet conclave and the pomp 
At Rome, the selfsame triumph: ** Peace on earth, 
Good will to men” :—Then from the latticed belfry 
The ten big bells rolled out a royal welcome ; 
Until the solemn towers in exultation 
Shook their white robes, and every dome and spire 
Caught up the prelude, echoing peal for peal. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

(T'o be concluded.) 

- MACHINE —It is 
worth while placing on record in these pages 
that the first exhibition of models of flying 
machines was opened at the Agricultural 
Hall on the 6th inst. Demonstrations of 
more or less practical machines have been 
made during the past 150 years, but this 
is the first assemblage of competitive 
models. The earliest advance in aeronautics 
was closely followed by experiments with 
dirigible balloons, but the present models 
are recent developments on the lines of 
motor-impelled aeroplanes. For them a 
distinctive name is required, less pretentious 
than ‘flying machines,’ and more suited 
to the common tongue than * aeroplane.” 

At the Adelaide Gallery there was ex- 


| hibited (circa 1838) 


‘**a model of the stupendous triumph of modern 
science, Henson’s Aerial Steam Carriage, or Flying 
Steam Engine. The model deposited in this In- 
stitution, is made on the seale of an inch to a foot 
of a large machine now building, intended to carry 
passengers, merchandise, and Her Majesty’s Mails 
to all Parts of the World, and will be publicly 
Explained, and its practicability demonstrated, in 
a Lecture on Aerial Transit in the course of_a few 
days.”—Quoted from a programme. 

There was, it is to be presumed, some con- 
nexion between the Aerial Transit Company, 
the promoters of this exhibition, and the 
Balloon Railway Company, which was 
promoted in 1849. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


BUMBLE-PUPPY.’’—The earliest mention 
of this game in the ‘ N.E.D.’ bearing date 
1801 (Strutt), it may be worth while to note 
that plate xv. of James Godby’s ‘ Italian 
Scenery,’ London, 1806, represents boys 
playing at ‘“ bumble- puppy” near the 
Temple of Vesta :— 

“The youths in the plate are amusing them- 
selves by playing at Bumble- Puppy. They first 
cut in the ground with a knife nine holes, large 
enough to receive the ball with which they play. 
Every one of the players puts into the centre ron i 
the piece of money it has con agreed to play for ; 
then they show jingers to see who is to begin......If, 


when the ball is thrown, it do not get into any of 


| 

Do you remember how, upon the eve | 

‘Of the Nativity, we used to gather 

Within the laurel’d hall—time-honoured custom— _| 

‘To keep the vigil of the King of Peace ? 

It was a brilliant scene ; but, could I choose | 

And tell what touched me most, where every heart | 

Wore the glad social garment of good-will : | 

I think ’twould be the carol since 

In Swabia : I have heard them singing there :— | 

“In Dulci Jubilo” :—a strain so pure 

That even the memory of those sweet accents 

Ringing amid the rafters, when the snow 

Is falling, and the hour draws on to twelve, 

Brings tears into mine eyes:...... 
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‘the holes, the money staked by the player is lost ; 
if it go into a corner hole, he gets back his stake ; 
but he who is skilful or fortunate enough to lodge 
the ball in the centre hole takes all the money, and 
the game begins again. The centre hole is called 
il tutti, because it wins all. Should the ball fall 
into the middle hole of either of the sides, the 
money remains. When all the players have bowled, 
and no one has lodged the ball in the central hole, 
every one puts in another piece of money, and they 
begin again ; thus the game is continued till one of 
them wins the whole stake.”—P. 31. 


RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


Lineuistic Curtostry.—Under this 
heading the following paragraph, com- 
municated by the Roman correspondent 
of The Morning Post, appeared in the issue 
of that journal for 30 Oct., 1906 :— 

“A curious example of the mixture of races in 
Italy has just been brought to light at the Catalan 
Congress of Barcelona. During the long period of 
the Spanish domination over Sardinia, sick only 
terminated in the eighteenth century, when the 
island was ceded to Piedmont, a Catalan colony 
from Barcelona settled at Alghero, a small town 
on the north-west coast, which was rebaptised 
‘Barcellonetta.’ The Catalan language is still 
spoken at Alghero, and two natives of that place 
took part in the Catalan Congress, one of them the 
author of a Catalan grammar for the use of the 
people of Alghero. It is a remarkable fact that 
this Catalan - speaking community should have 
lingered on in the midst of a Sardinian population 
which uses no Catalan words; but a similar 
phenomenon meets one in Corsica, where the little 
town of Cargése is entirely Greek, inhabited by the 
Mainotes, who fled there from the Turks. ence 
arose the story that Bonaparte was a Greek, which 
was so sedulously spread by his agents in the East 
when he contemplated an attack on Turkey.” 

The statement that Cargése is entirely Greek 
is not correct, as there is now a considerable 
native population in the little town, and for 
many years past the two communities have 
freely intermarried. The colony was founded 
by a body of Greeks from the Gulf of 
‘Colokythia, in the Morea, who, wearied of 
Turkish tyranny, begged the Genoese to 
give them an asylum. The Genoese Senate 
agreed to do so, and granted them the 
territories of Paomia, Ruvida, and Salogna, 
in Corsica, engaging at the same time to 
assist them in establishing themselves on 
the island, and to respect their religion and 
municipal institutions. In March, 1676, 
730 Greeks arrived at Genoa, and by May 
had settled down in their new abode. Their 
fidelity to the Genoese during the troublous 
times that followed did not please the 
Corsicans ; their villages were burnt, and 
they were compelled to take refuge in 
Ajaccio, and it was not until the French 
were in undisputed possession of the island 
that they were enabled to live at peace. The 


French governor, De Marbeuf, allowed them 
to build the village of Cargése, and to erect 
a church in 1774. At that time the colony 
consisted of 110 families, who spoke only 
Greek, and who preserved their national 
dress and religion. By degrees the Corsicans 
began to settle in Cargése, and the fusion 
of the two races commenced. At the present 
time the inhabitants of Cargése either speak 
French or the Corsican dialect, and the 
Greek language is very rarely heard. They 
have, however, adhered to their religion, 
and the Greek church, which was rebuilt 
in 1868, stands on a low hill which faces 
another slight elevation, on which a Catholic 
church has been built. The Greek ‘“ pope ” 
has relinquished his Eastern costume, and 
is garbed like his Romanist confrére, while 
his services are generally conducted in 
French. The fact that Greek is taught in 
the communal school prevents any educa- 
tional difficulty arising. The women of 
Cargése still preserve the Greek type of 
beauty, and, unlike the Corsicans of the 
western coast, the population is a clean, 
hard-working race of peasants, who enjoy 
great material prosperity. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Str. Kizpa CoLtps.— 

“This evening he disputed the truth of what is 
said as to the people of St. Kilda catching cold 
whenever strangers come.” — Boswell, ‘Life of 
Samuel Johnson’ (in 10 vols., 1844), vol. iv. p. 311. 

“We were thoughtful enough to bring with us 
from Fiji a fine assortment of influenza germs, and 
these ran riot among the native population. A few 
days after our arrival two-thirds of the people were 
dowr with it, and dismal objects they looked.”— 
Mrs. Edgworth David, ‘Funafuti; or, Three 
Months on a Coral Island,’ 1899, p. 52. 

The second of the above quotations suggests 
to one that possibly the “‘ truth of what is 
said’? may have more foundation in fact 
than Dr. Johnson was prepared to allow. 
Horace W. MONCKTON. 

[A note from Mr. W. G. Brack on St. Kilda 

colds was printed at 98. i. 85.] 


Tuomas DycHE, ScHOOLMASTER.—The 
advertising schoolmaster s.v. ‘ The French of 
Stratford-at-Bow’ (10 8S. vi. 326; vil. 267) 
is presumably the Thomas Dyche given 
below :— 

“A New General English Dictionary; Peculiarly 
calculated for the Use and Improvement of such as 
are unacquainted with the Learned 
Originally begun by the late Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Dyche, School-Master at Stratford le Bow, Author 
of the ‘Guide to the English Tongue,’ the *S velll- 
ing Dictionary,’ &c. And now finish’d by William 
Pardon, Gent., tenth ed., Dublin, 1758.” 

See ‘ D.N.B.’ RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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WADSWORTH AS A YORKSHIRE NAME.— 
Mr. JARRATT is quite right in believing this 
to be a Yorkshire name. Mr. Samuel Long- 
fellow in his life of his brother says in the 
appendix :— 

“The Wadsworths, Longfellow’s ancestors on the 
mother’s side, also go back to Yorkshire, where the 
name is found under the forms of Waddisworth, 
Waddesworth, and Wordesworth — suggesting a 
possible connection with another famous poet.” 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. GEORGE: GEORGE AS A CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—Many parochial guilds bore his 
name, as well as chantries in parish churches ; 
his day was observed, and his effigy was 
carried in procession ; his image was carved 
in stone and in wood, painted on walls and 
on panels, embroidered on banners and on 
tapestry, and represented in stained glass. 
But, although 163 churches in England were 
dedicated in his honour, his name remains 
on few old bells. 

Before 1700 George is not at all a common 
Christian name, and scarcely any distin- 
guished man seems to have had it. Have 
any of your readers noticed this, and can 
they suggest an explanation? W. C. B. 


“Fire”: “Frere ovut.”’—How early is 
the slang use of fire—now more commonly 
fire out—in the sense of turn out of a place 
or situation? I find it in a quotation in 
Dilke’s ‘ Papers of a Critic’ (ii. 298), in a 
letter describing the very complete clearance 
made by Lord Bute, in the winter of 1762, 
of those who had been appointed by the 
old Whig ministers under George II. The 
Duke of Newcastle observes to the Earl of 
Hardwicke :— 

“T send your Lordship the most cruel and in- 
human list that ever was seen, not only in a free 
country, nor even in any civilized nation. This list, 
as I understand, was sent to the Custom House on 
Saturday last, and yet, cruel as it is, we are told it 
is only their first fire, and that we are to have a 
second......There is not one single man turned out 
against whom the slightest com plaint can be made 
in the execution of their office.’ 

POLITICIAN. 


‘THe Fruits or ENpowments’: T. A. 
GLoveR.—Information is desired concerning 
the author of the following curious biblio- 
graphical work :— 


“The Fruits of Endowments; being a list of 

works of upwards of two thousand authors, who 
have, from the Reformation to the present time, 
enjoyed prebendal or other non-cure endowments 
of the Church of England. London, W. MeDowall, 
1840." Octavo. 
In Halkett and Laing the author is stated 
to be T. A. Glover, and the authorities for 
the ascription are given as Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley and Brit.Mus. There does not, 
however, appear to be a copy in the British 
Museum. There is no T. A. Glover in the 
‘Graduati Cantab.’ or ‘Alumni Oxon.’ 
Who was he ? CWS. 


HEDGEHOG,” A Surp.—In a curious little 
work entitled ‘The Faithful Annalist: or, 
Epitome of English History ’ (1666). I find 
the following 

1545. Some certain ships of the King’s called 
*Hedgehogs,’ one of them had a mischance before: 
Westminster, a firkin of powder took tire & killed 
7 men, & the eighth was drowned.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what 
kind of a ship a “hedgehog” was? As. 
the crew apparently consisted of eight men 
only, the vessel must have been small. 
Lieut.-Col. C. Fretp, R.M. 
Chatham. 


ALBERT BorGARD OR BorcAaarD.—Could 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ furnish me with the 
name of the artist who painted a portrait 
of Major-General Albert Borgaard, the Danish 
officer and soldier of fortune who organized 
the British artillery after the Spanish War 
of Succession—“the Father of British 
Artillery”? ? When the portrait 
painted ? and is the whereabouts of the 
original known? The portrait hanging at 
present in the messrooms of the R.A. at 
Woolwich is stated to be a copy only. This 
picture was placed in 1785 in the old Re- 
pository at Woolwich, founded ten years. 
earlier by General Congreve, and _ later, 
after a fire, was removed to the office of the 
Director-General of Ordnance, where it 
was found in 1828, when a Danish officer 
visited the Arsenal. There seems no proof 
that the original was ever at Woolwich. 

Borgaard died in 1751, aged ninety-one, 
and the copy of the portrait gives on some 
attached tablets a list of the many European 
battles and sieges in which he took part 

W. R. PRIOR. 


ApaMm CLARKE: Patrick ADAIR.—In the 
‘Catalogue of Manuscripts’ in the Library 
of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, “‘ the Biblical 
commentator and eminent Methodist divine, 
compiled by his son, and published by John 
Murray in 1835, there is an entry : ‘‘CXLVI. 
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Sermons of Patrick Adair.” Thick 4to, 
half bound. 

Can any reader tell what became of the 
collection, and of this volume in particular. 


JOHN S. CRONE. 
Kensal Lodge, N. W. 


DUYNKERKERS.”’—This inscription ap- 

ars in blue capital letters on a large Delft 
jar. Is it associated with any particular 
stuff which the jar contained, or any special 
trade ? HIPPOCLIDES. 


Cosway AND Mrs. Harpine.—I possess 
a coloured engraving of Mrs. Harding and 
her son, Cosway delin., Bartolozzi sculp. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
identify Mrs. Harding for me. 

MARMADUKE E. BUCKLEE. 

30, Reginald Street, Derby. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
first ten are all before 1709 :— 
1. In marriage are two happy things allowed— 
A wife in wedding sheets and in a shroud. 
How can a marriage state then be accursed, 
Since the last day’s as happy as the first ? 
To an exact perfection they have brought 
The action Love ; the passion is forgot. 
. And while the priest did eat the people stared 
(?starved). 
4. Thy brandished whynyard all the world defies, 
And kills as sure as Del Tobosa’s eyes. 
. There dwells the scorn of vice and pity too. 
. There all those joys insatiable to prove 
With which rich beauty feeds the glutton Love. 
7. O marriage, happiest, easiest, softest state (said 
to be by Heywood). 
. Fought full fairly with their wrathful hands. 
9, Supine in Sylvia’s snowy arms he lies 
And all the busy care of life defies. 
10. O mortal man, thou that art born in sin. 

11. Where does Wycherley say, “‘He is ugly 
all over with the affectation of a fine gentle- 
man”? Dr. Johnson says the same of a 
coxcomb. Where ? 

12. Where does Cicero say, “‘ You may 
trust him, for he is a frugal man ”’ ? 

13. Aischylus or Euripides speaks of one 
who takes an oath with his tongue, but 
not with his heart. Where ? 

14. Who says, “‘A qua confiteor nullam 
etatis meas partem abhorruisse ” ? 

(13. From Euripides, ‘ Hippolytus,’ 612. | 

Some lines describing the soul when 
released from the limitations of the body 
end with the words :— 

Whate’er on her horizon doth ongeer, 
She is one orb of sense—all eye, all touch, all ear. 
Who wrote them ? EztTakitT. 


re 


Tears are the oldest and the commonest 
Of all things upon Earth, and yet how new! 
The tale each time told by them how unblessed 
Were lips’ hard way without their heavenly dew ! 
Joy borrows them from Grief ; Faith trembles lest 

She lose them ; even Hope herself smiles through 
The rainbow they make round her as they fall, 
And Death, that cannot weep, lets weeping all. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 
Winding ‘neath rocks impending, and o’er steeps 

Dread in their awful solitude, the road 

Leads through a pass whose grandeur is a load 
Upon the awestruck mind : the wild Reuss sweeps 
From precipice to chasm, where it keeps ; 

Boiling and fretting till it throws abroad 

Mist clouds: then, chafed and flying from its goal, 
Like fiery steeds, o’er crag and crevice leaps. 

The Reuss is a river in Switzerland. 

I hope that some one may soon be able 
to give me a clue to the lines “Tis only in 
the land of fairy dreams” about which I 
inquired at 10S. vi. 129. 

EDWARD LATHAM. 


In Henry Drummond’s ‘ Pax Vobiscum, 
p. 259, are the following words :— 

“We grow up at random, carrying into mature 
life the merely animal methods and motives which 
we had as little children. And it does not occur to 
us that all this must be changed, that much of it 
must be reversed, that life is the finest of the Fine 
Arts,” &e. 

In ‘ John Inglesant ’ I find on p. 74, vol. ii., 
can make life a fine art.’”’ &c. Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether the 
idea originated with Drummond or with 
J. H. Shorthouse ? 

I also wish to learn the author of these 
lines :— 

But the man himself with his mind and heart 
To the Holy City must make a start, 
Ere he find in his hand the mystic clue 
Which will guide him in safety the whole world 
through. 
These words are given from memory, and 
may not be correctly quoted. 
E. C. Dopp. 


‘EvotuTion oF THE Mate.’—I should 
be grateful to ascertain whether there have 
been any press comments on a letter upon 
the above subject by Margaret Eady 
Hughes, which appeared in the March 
number of The Westminster Review, 1906. 

(Mrs.) T. LEADBITTER. 
95, Vernon Street, Lincoln. 


CHANDOS AND LAwToN 
nore (Eleanor) Chandos, one of the sisters 
and coheiresses of. the famous Sir John 
Chandos, K.G., married first Sir John Law- 
ton, and had an only daughter, Elizabeth, 
heiress to her mother, and eventually sole 
heiress of her celebrated uncle, and wife of 
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Peter de la Pole—of Radbourne, co. Derby, 
in right of his wife. 

Was Elizabeth also heiress to her father ? 
and to what place (Lawton) and county did 
the same John de Laughton or Lawton 
belong ? What proof is there that he was an 
esquire to Chandos, and constable of the 
eastle of St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, in Nor- 
mandy (the estate presented to Chandos 
in 1360) ? 

When did Lawton die? He was dead 
apparently by 1370, because then, or 
certainly by 1375, the said Eleanor, his 
widow, was wife of Roger Collyng, of co. 
Hereford. Eleanor, who had been the 
wife of John de Lawton, was living in 1407, 
but at that date “ Alice,” widow of Roger 
Collyng, of Hereford, occurs. Unless 
** Alice’ is a mistake for Alianore, which 
seems probable, some explanation of this 
difficulty is required. 

The arms of Lawton (of Radbourne ?) 
are described as ‘‘ Argent, on a fesse 
between three cross-crosslets fitchée sable, 
three cinquefoils of the field. Crest: A 
demi-wolf salient reguardant argent, vulned 
in the breast gules.” 

Replies or additional information upon 
this Chandos and Lawton match will be 
much appreciated, and may be sent direct 
to me. R. E. E. CHAMBERS. 

Pill House, Bishop’s Tawton, Barnstaple. 


HACKNEY: TySSEN Famity.—Did not 
some of the property of the Tyssen family 
come from a Miss (Mary ?) Dickinson ? 
Who was she? What were the extent 
and limits of her property ? 

CONSERVATIVE. 


CARLYLE ON PAINTING Foam.—In the 
chapter of ‘The French Revolution’ 
entitled ‘Go Down To,’ there is an allusion 
to an antique painter who, driven desperate, 
painted the foam in gross. I have been 
unable to find out anything about such a 
story. Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? 

THOMAS FLINT. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MADAME DE Montiyo.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the exact date of birth and 
death of Madame de Montijo, the mother of 
Eugénie, Empress of the French ? 

J. C. MICHELL. 


MALE DaNcEeR.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me early with particulars 
of Slingsby, a well-known opera dancer in 
the last century ? Who was his father, and 
whom did he marry? He is said to have 
been a man of refined tastes, and clever in 


many ways, also fond of natural history. 

He lived at one time at Twickenham, 

Middlesex. B. R. THORNTON. 
Granville Lodge, Hove, Brighton. 


JOANNES BanrFi- Hunyapes. — On_ his 
portrait by Wencel Hollar he is described 
as “‘olim apud Anglos in Illu. Coll. Lon- 
dino Greshamensi Hermetic Discipli. Sec- 
tator [sic] et Philo Mathematicus”; on 
William Marshall’s engraving as “ Her- 
metice Philosophie Scrutator et Artis 
spagyrice, Anglo-Londini, Professor.” A 
medal with his portrait is illustrated in 
“an old English book on medals.” Can 
any reader tell me where I can see either 
the medal or the illustration? According 
to Richard Smyth’s ‘ Obituary’ (Camden 
Society), ‘‘ Hans Hongar, alias John Huni- 
ades, the chymist, died without Algate” 
on 28 Aug., 1646, and not at Amsterdam, 
as stated by Sir Thomas Browne in a letter 
to Elias Ashmole (Wood, ‘ Athenze Oxon.,’ 
1815 ed., ili. 288). L. L. K. 


Replies. 


REVETT OF CHECKERS, BUCKS. 
(10 S. vii. 168.) 


Nort having with me here the full pedigree 
of my family, but so much only as is given 
in Growse’s ‘ Bildeston,’ I am unable to 
reply to your correspondent so satisfactorily 
as might be wished. These notes can, how- 
ever, be checked with the pedigree and 
history of the Revett family contained in 
the Davey, Reece, and other collections in 
the MS. Department of the British Museum, 
a very mine of information regarding the 
ancient families of Suffolk in the good old 
times. Copinger’s ‘ Suffolk Records,’ too, 
gives a complete index of Revett references 
in these and other collections. 

Mr. John Revett, of the Ist Foot Guards, 
was the son of Col. Revett, of the Coldstream 
Regiment of Foot Guards, killed at Mal- 
plaquet. The colonel’s name, however, was 
Edmund, not as given by your correspond- 
ent. A full account of these officers, with 
many of their letters, &c., will be found in 
the Russell-Astley Checkers papers recently 
printed by the Record Office, to be noticed 
more fully later. 

Col. Edmund Revett was son of Mr. 
Edmund Revett, of the Brockford branch, 
and his connexion with Sir Thomas Revett 
will be seen in the pedigree above noticed. 

Mr. John Revett, the son, married Miss 
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Fanny Russell, daughter of Mr. John 
Russell, and granddaughter of Sir John 
Russell, third Baronet of Chippenham. 
This Sir John Russell had married the Lady 
Frances Cromwell, daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, so that Miss Fanny Russell was great- 
granddaughter of the Lord Protector. She 
was also a distant cousin of Mr. Revett’s. 
As your correspondent correctly notes, 
Sir Thomas Revett of Chippenham, who 
married Griselda, daughter of Lord Paget 
of Beaudesert, IKX.G., having no son, his large 
possessions in East Anglia and many Welsh 
manors passed to his two daughters, one 
married to the fifth Lord Windsor, the other 
to Thomas Gerard. The latter’s daughter 
married Sir William Russell, first Baronet, 
Treasurer of the Navy, and with her the 
Revett Chippenham property passed to the 
Russells. 

Miss Fanny Russell was so far a ‘‘ servant ”’ 
of the Princess Amelia that she was a 
Woman of the Bedchamber to that princess, 
daughter of George II. Her pert answer to 
the Prince of Wales, referred to in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
of 1865, will be extracted later. Miss 
Russell’s father married as his second wife 
the widow of Col. Revett, killed at Mal- 
plaquet, mentioned above. She was the 
niece of Lord Cutts and heiress of Checkers, 
and through her the Checkers property 
passed to the Revetts. Her son by her 
first marriage, Mr. John Revett, married 
Miss Fanny Russell, her second husband’s 
daughter by his first marriage. The 
Checkers papers contain a mass of informa- 
tion regarding the family, and a most 
interesting collection of letters, many of 
which refer to the wars of the time, and on 
which Mr. Skrine has drawn for his vivid 
and interesting account of Fontenoy. The 
collection also contains a family tree—much 
needed, as the intermarriages are compli- 
cated. Miss Russell in the earlier letters 
refers to Mr. John Revett, her future 
husband, as her brother. And the family 
ties were drawn even closer after her mar- 
riage by the marriage of her brother Col. 
Russell, of the Ist Foot Guards, with Col. 
Edmund Revett’s daughter, Mr. John 
Revett’s sister. Mr. Revett having no 
children, the Checkers property passed to 
his sister, and thence to the Russells, who 
thus acquired both the Chippenham and 
the Checkers properties through Revett 
alliances. This Col. Russell’s letters during 
the Fontenoy campaign, published among 
the Checkers papers, are of special interest. 

I have not the ‘Letters and Journals 
of Lady Mary Coke,’ referred to by your 


correspondent, but in an extract of the 
letters of the Lady Jane Coke, edited by 
Mrs. Rathborne, will be found some account 
of the Revett family; of the marriage of 
my great-grandfather, Mr. Thomas Revett, 
M.P. and High Sheriff for Derbyshire 1745 ; 
and of the exciting elections of the -times. 
He was further connected with the Brock- 
ford branch of the Revetts by the marriage 
of his grandfather with the daughter of his 
cousin Robert Revett, of .Brockford. In 
fact, in old days, when the means of com- 
munication were limited, young squires 
and others could not go very far afield for 
their wives, and married among their 
neighbours or cousins whom they had 
opportunities of meeting. 

As it is a far ery back to the Third Series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (1865, vii. 182) it may be well 
to extract here the story of Fanny Revett 
and the Prince of Wales referred to by 
Horace Walpole in his letter to the Countess 
of Ossory (26 Aug., 1784) :— 

“Tn the suite of the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George II., was a lady of the name of Fanny 
Russell, the great-granddaughter of Oliver Crom- 
well. One day, it happened to be the 30th of 
January, the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Charles I, she was in waiting, and occupied in 
adjusting some part of the Princess’s dress, when 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, came into the room, 
and sportively said, ‘For shame, Miss Russell ! 
Why have you not been at church, humbling your- 
self for the sinus on this day committed by your 
ancestor?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Miss Russell, ‘for a 
descendant of the great Oliver Cromwell, it is 
humiliation sufficient to be employed as I am in 
pinning up the tail of your sister.’ ” 

The Revett family of Suffolk—which, as 
the British Museum MS. Department indi- 
cates, was a very extensive one some hundred 
years ago—is now extinct in the male line 
in all its branches, save in that of which 
I am a cadet, and which is now repre- 
sented by my cousin Sir James Rivett- 
Carnac, Bt. Our grandfather, having taken 
the name of Carnac by sign-manual in 1800, 
for some inexplicable reason changed the 
spelling of the original family name from 
Revett to Rivett. I may add that much 
further information regarding Chippenham, 
the Revetts, and the Russells will be found 
in the Rev. R. Barber’s ‘ An East Anglian 
Village.’ J. H. Rivett-CaRnac. 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


St. AcNnEs’ Eve (10 S. iv. 449).—Nearly 
eighteen months ago I asked a question 
upon the subject of Keats’s poem of ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve.’ The lover is there described 
on St. Agnes’ Eve as heaping a table by the 
bedside of his lady with various “ cates and 
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dainties.”” This was apparently an allusion 
to some old custom, and I had long been 
curious to hear what it could be. As no 
notice was taken of my question by any of 
your readers, I concluded that all were as 
ignorant upon the matter as I was myself. 
It may therefore be interesting to admirers 
of Keats’s poems to hear that St. Augustine 
in his ‘Confessions’ (Book VI. chap. ii.) 
alludes to a custom, which prevailed in the 
times of the early Fathers, of bringing offer- 
ings on saints’ days of cakes, fruit, bread, 
and wine in memory of the saint. These 
offerings were first tasted by the devotee 
and then distributed. The custom was at 
length forbidden by St. Ambrose, on the 
ground that it gave occasion to excess, and 
savoured too much of the rites of ancestor 
worship as practised by the heathen. 
Evstace Smirx, M.D. 


Sturmy or Esturmy Famity (10 8. vii. 
209).—In a foot-note on p. 293 of ‘ Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish’ the late Canon 
J.C. Atkinson tells us that a farm-house in 
Danby Dale, which is called Stormy Hall, 
from, as is popularly believed, the shelter it 
gave in stress of weather to King Henry VIIL., 
really owes its name to the fact that the 
property on which it stands was for long 
the possession of the Esturmi or Sturmy 
family. This crumb of information may 
please, if it do not profit, your pedigree-hunt- 
ing correspondent. St. SwirHrn. 


House or ALBEMARLE House (10 
S. vii. 268).—According to Peter Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Hand-book of London,’ 1850, 
No. 37, Dover Street, is (1850) Ely House, 
the London Residence of the Bishops of 
Ely since 1772 (p. 160). Monk, first Duke 
of Albemarle, lived, from a little before the 
Restoration to his death (1669/70), at the 
Cockpit at Whitehall (p. 133). 

Clarendon House was begun in 1664. It 
stood between Berkeley Street and Bond 
Street. It was inhabited by the Earl of 
Clarendon, his eldest son Lord Cornbury, 
and the great Duke of Ormond. Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon died in 1674Yand in 
1675 his sons sold the house to Christopher 
Monk, second Duke of Albemarle, when it | 
became Albemarle House. The Duke sold 
it to Sir Thomas Bond, who pulled it down, 
and raised Bond Street and Albemarle 
Buildings. The house appears to have had 
24 acres of land attached to it (pp. 123-4). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


chased or built in 1772, out of the proceeds. 
of the sale of the ancient palace of the 
Bishops of Ely in Ely Place, Holborn. 

Albemarle Street was so called after Chris- 
topher Monck or Monk, second Duke of 
Albemarle (1653-88), who purchased the 
mansion of the Earl of Clarendon which 
stood partly on its site. The street was 
built towards the close of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century by 
Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, who bought 
part of the grounds of Clarendon House, 
‘**in order to build a street of tenements to 
his undoing.” Clarendon House was sold 
by the Duke of Albemarle, when in diffi- 
culties, soon after he had purchased it. 
Hatton, in 1708, describes Albemarle Street 
as a street of excellent new buildings, 
inhabited by persons of quality, between 
the fields and Portugal Street. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 269).—Dr. Alexander, Archbishop of 
Armagh, wrote the poem of eighteen stanzas 
which begins with the lines quoted, under 
the heading ‘Is War the Only Thing that 
has no Good in It?’ It originally ap- 
peared in The Times of 29 Oct., 1900. The 
first stanza runs thus :— 

They say that ‘war is hell,” the “great accursed,” 

The sin impossible to be forgiven— 

Yet I can look beyond it at its worst, 

And still find blue in Heaven. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 


I have a copy of the whole poem, which 
I shall be happy to forward to any one 
wishing for it. Mary Aucusta Howe LL. 
32, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 


PEDIGREE DiFFIcULTIES: Mary STAPLE- 
TON OR StoucuHtTon (10 8S. v. 87, 155).— 
Regarding my query under this head, 
published more than a year ago, I should 
like to record the assistance since derived 
from Mr. A. Ridley Bax’s valuable ‘Allega- 
tions for Marriage Licences issued by the 
Commissary Court of Surrey between 1673: 
and 1770,’ lately published. This work 
confirms the woman’s name as Fletcher, 
although I still lack solution of the puzzle 
why she was married at Epsom one day 
later (27 Sept., 1763) under the name of 
Soughton or Stoughton. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Hovses or Historicat INTEREST (10 8S. 


No. 37, Dover Street, was;the town resi- v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497).—It may 
dence of the Bishop of Ely.@ It was pur-;be well to record that two additional 
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memorials have been recently affixed by the 
London County Council to houses possessing 
artistic and literary interest. 

On 21 January a tablet was erected on the 
house in which Wilkie painted ‘ The Chelsea 
Pensioners’ and others of his greatest pictures. 
This was formerly No. 24, Lower Phillimore 
Place, Kensington, and the number of the 
house remained unaltered till 1905, when 
Lower Phillimore Place was incorporated in 
Kensington High Street, with the result that 
No. 24 became No. 144 in the latter thorough- 
fare. Wilkie took possession of this house 
on 30 Aug., 1813, after having resided for 
some months in apartments at No. 29, five 
doors off. In 1824 he moved to No. 7, 
The Terrace, Kensington ; and subsequently 
to a large detached house in Vicarage Row, 
which had been previously occupied by 
James Mill, the historian of British India. 
Neither of these houses is now in existence. 

On 31 January a tablet was erected on 
the house, No. 22, St. James’s Place, in 
which the poet Samuel Rogers lived for 
fifty-three years, and in which he died on 
18 Dec., 1855. No house in London, perhaps, 
possesses more intellectual memories than 
this, closely associated as it was with most 
of the literary glories of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. W. F. PRipeEavx. 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE: JOSEPH Bona- 


_PARTE’S CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170, 236).— 


It may be well to add the reference for the 
extract from Siborne given by W. P. M., 
viz., ‘History of the War in France and 
Belgium in 1815,’ pub. 1846, vol. ii. p. 248. 

Perhaps J. N. in his query confuses 
Napoleon’s carriage with that of Joseph 
Bonaparte. The latter was captured after 
the battle of Vittoria. A squadron of the 
10th Hussars under Capt. Wyndham pursued 
Joseph and overtook his carriage. Whether 
he had been in it or not appears to be 
uncertain. He, however, made his escape 
on horseback. Probably the 10th passed 
on in pursuit. Some of the 13th Light 
Dragoons under Capt. Doherty captured 
the carriage. I believe that one of the most 
treasured pieces of the messplate of the 
regiment (now the 13th Hussars) is a silver 
article taken from the carriage, intended 
originally for a use very different from that 
of a punchbowl. 

A full and particular description of 
Napoleon’s carriage appears in ‘ Tales of the 
Wars’ (London, William Mark Clark, 1836- 
1838), vol. i. p. 300—a book issued in penny 
numbers: no reference for the description 
is given. 


In the late Sir William Fraser’s ‘ Words. 
on Wellington,’ 1889, is reproduced (pp. 318— 
327) a letter of his which had appeared in 
The Daily Telegraph of 5 Sept., 1888. It 
contains the following :— 

“‘T have in my possession a splendid sword that 
was taken there [Genappe] by the Prussians from 
Napoleon’s —e on the evening of Waterloo. 
The history of the sword is, I should say, un- 
rivalled. It belonged to Mourad Bey, the chief of 
the Mamelukes ; it was surrendered by him, in the 
midst of a fierce action in Egypt, to Murat, after- 
wards King of Naples, and is depicted in a large 
pouens by Gros at Versailles ; the sword was given 

y Murat to Napoleon Bonaparte. When the latter 
met the Directory, on his sudden return from Egypt, 
not wishing to frighten them, he wore plain po 
but over them this beautiful sabre, as stated in 
Treland’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ Intending, no doubt, 
that it should adorn his triumphant entry into 
Brussels, the Emperor had it in his carriage at 
Waterloo. Prince Blucher presented it soon after- 
wards to the Duke of Wellington ; by him it was 
given to Lord Anglesey, who commanded the 
cavalry; and by him to my father, his A.D.C. 
during the campaign. The sword has a repoussé 
silver-gilt senha: ; and the blade, which is as 
sharp as when wielded by Mourad Bey, has jewels 
set in the upper part.” 

Where is this sword now ? 
RosBert PIERPOINT. 


The carriage in question is, 1 presume,,. 
the one exhibited at Madame Tussaud’s. 
It was sent, with the officer who took it, to 
the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV.), 
and eventually sold by his Majesty to Mr. 
Wm. Bullock for 2,500/. A letter from Mr. 
Bullock is given in Madame Tussaud & Sons’ 
catalogue, and embodies several interesting 
details concerning the relic. The site of its 
capture is mentioned as “‘ about fifteen miles. 
from Waterloo.” Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


An officer of the 14th Hussars, formerly 
Light Dragoons, told me that it was his. 
regiment that captured Napoleon’s carriage 
when he fled from Waterloo. 

C. J. DuRanD. 

Guernsey. 

(Cor. informant may be interested in 
Mr. Prerpornt’s reply and the authorities referred 
to ante, p. 236. ] 


“ Guta Aucust1” (10S. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15, 72, 135; vii. 257).—Mr. Dopa@son wishes 
for “gula” instances applied to other 
months than August. ‘“‘Gula” or “gule” 
is the Welsh “ gwyl ” (vigilia), and is applied 
now to St. Michael’s Day (gwyl Fihangel) 
and St. John’s Day, Midsummer (gwyl 
Ieuan, g. Ifan). The word is the “eve” 
(not “first day’’) of a feast, or month 
beginning with a feast. For “ first days” 
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calan (calende) is used, as Calan, dydd Calan 
(New Year’s Day), when étrennes are, in 
Welsh, calennig ; Calan Gauaf ; the calends 
of winter; Calan Mai, May Day. 

Welsh still preserves ‘‘ barm cloth ”’ (lap- 
cloth) in the form barclod, apron (cf. Morris’s 
‘Earthly Par.,’ IT. iii. 80); and blin (tired), for 
blin, blinnen; blyn, blynne, to cease (* Lindis. 
Gosp.,’ Hazl. Dodsl., viii. 320). Twm o’r 
Nant, the poet (of Interludes), who died in 
1810, was attacked by his mother for being 
a brixiwn, the Old English brizxel, rightly 
Welshed gwaradwydd, a disgrace. The vein, 
or lode, of Welsh-buried English provincial- 
isms and locutions is hardly entamé. 

Cast, ‘trick,’ is still Welsh, and was 
English, though I do not find it in Skeat. 

H. H. JOHNSON. 

Université de Rennes. 


THE LyTTONS AT KNEBWORTH (10 S. vii. 
247 .—Knebworth Park, for centuries the 
property of the Lytton family, is finely 
wooded and well stocked with deer. The 
house is beautifully situated on high ground. 
At the time of the Conquest it was a fortress, 
and continued so till the reign of Henry VIL., 
when it became the property of Sir Robert 
Lytton. He commenced a large quad- 
rangular Tudor mansion, the front being 
part of the early fortress. It was completed 
by his successors. Mrs. Elizabeth Bulwer- 
Lytton, mother of Lord Lytton, pulled 
down three sides of it, which were in a 
ruinous state, and restored the fourth, which 
now forms the present residence. An old 
gate-house was removed, and rebuilt as 
one of the entrance lodges to the park. In 
1883 the mansion was again considerably 
enlarged by Lord Lytton: a new south 
wing with an entrance was added. He also 
expended large sums upon the grounds; a 
drive (nearly a mile long) towards Stevenage, 
and two new entrance lodges to the park 
were made. 

The exterior of the house has a castellated 
parapet, and highly ornamented turrets with 
cupolas. In the front it is profusely covered 
with heraldic designs and pinnacles sur- 
mounted with griffins. The house contains 
a fine old banqueting hall with an Eliza- 
bethan oak-screen and minstrels’ gallery, 
and panelled wainscoting by Inigo Jones. 
It is decorated with banners and suits of 
armour of the time of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. The ceiling is temp. Henry 
VIII., and on the frieze round the hall is 
the following inscription in black letters :— 

Read the Rede of this Old Roof Tree, 
Here be trust safe, Opinion free, 
Knightly Right Hand, Christian Knee ; 


Worth in all, Wit in some; 

Laughter open, Slander dumb; 

Hearth where rooted Friendships grow, 

Safe as Altar, even to Foe ; 

And the sparks that upward go, 

When the hearth-flame dies below, 

If thy sap in these may be, 

Fear no Winter, Old Roof Tree! 
The other rooms are richly decorated with 
antique furniture, tapestries, and armour. 

Sir Rowland Lytton entertained Queen 
Elizabeth here on several occasions, and the 
room in which she slept is still called ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s chamber.” It contains a massive 
carved oak bedstead, with nearly life-sized 
figures supporting the canopy. The over- 
mantel is also of carved oak of the sixteenth 
century. 

There are numerous pictures, principally 
family portraits. On the grand staircase is 
the portrait of Spinola by Velasquez; and 
in the principal drawing-room, which is 
decorated with heraldic designs, is Maclise’s 
painting ‘Caxton’s Printing-Office in the 
Almonry at Westminster.’ The Portrait 
Gallery runs along the south side of the 
building, and contains portraits of Ed- 
ward VI., Mary Stuart, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Nell Gwynn (by Lely), 
and other portraits of many great writers. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 


As Mason MacMvuLiten has numbered 
his questions, I will answer them in order. 

1. Quarterly of 10:—1, Lytton, Ermine, 
on a chief indented azure three ducal 
coronets or. 2, Argent, on a bend cotised 
sable three mullets of the first, for Andrewes. 
3, Argent, on a cross gules five scallops or, 
for Villiers. 4, Gules, arose or. 5, Argent, 
on a cross sable five bezants, for De la Lee. 
6. Argent, three boars’ heads erect, erased, 
sable, langued gules, for Booth. 7, Argent, 
an eagle displayed gules, for Reid. 8, 
Sable, on a fesse argent three oak leaves vert 
between six acorns or. 9, Ermine, on a chief 
sable three crescents or, for Winchingham. 
10, Gules, a bend between three martlets or, 
for Slaney. (See Cussans’s ‘History of 
Hertfordshire.’ ) 

2. A small portion of the old house is 
incorporated with the present one, which 
was built in the early part of last century. 
Until quite recently it was let to Lord Strath- 
cona. 

3. It is difficult to say where there are 
not coats of arms, as walls, windows, ceilings, 
fireplaces, &c., bristle with them. 

4. The house is about 1} miles from 
Knebworth station on the G.N.R. main 
line. MATILDA POLLARD. 

\[Mr. R. also thanked for reply.] 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE EMBO BARONETCY 
(10 S. vii. 246).—Mr. J. M. will 
find the pedigree of the Gordons of Embo 
rather a tangled skein. Some years ago I 
had to unravel the genealogy, when pub- 
lishing a brief account of the family, and 
perhaps I may therefore be permitted to 
give the result of my investigation, because 
from the very beginning there is mystery 
and obscurity. 

The initial difficulty is that in a Bore 

Brieve of 1663 it has been claimed for the 
Gordons of Embo that they 
“were descended of lawful marriage, of illustrious 
parents, and most distinguished families, who were 
all united in lawful wedlock, and were all renowned 
for splendour of descent and virtue.” 
This document further records that Adam 
Gordon, Dean of Caithness, had a son John 
“by IXatherine, descended of a most ancient 
and verie noble lineage, to wit, the most 
illustrious Earl of Huntly.” Now, in the 
various published pedigrees, this John 
{ancestor of Embo) is given as a brother 
of Master William Gordon, treasurer of 
Caithness, and of George Gordon, Captain 
of Badenoch, the ancestor of the Gordons 
of Beldornie. But there is contemporary 
record proof that William and George 
Gordon were sons of the Dean by “‘ May or 
Mariote Duffus, bastard dochter of Sir John 
Duffus, chaplain,’ because on 24 Feb., 1527, 
they had letters of legitimation, and this 
document was recorded at Elgin. In this 
deed there is no mention of John Gordon, 
so that his maternity is still doubtful, if no 
reliance can be placed on the Bore Brieve 
of 1663. 

As Mr. BuLLocH points out, a problem 
arises after the death of the third baronet, 
owing to the name of a Sir William Gordon 
appearing in the published pedigrees. But 
this is only part of the difficulty which must 
becleared up. Sir John, third baronet, is said 
by some genealogists to have died on 16 Oct., 
1697, others give the date of his death as 
10 May, 1701. But the truth seems to be 
that he was alive and M.P. for the shire till 
1703, and was on the Commission of Supply 
in 1704! We take no concern with the 
younger members of his family, but he had 
John, his heir; George, who d.s.p.; and 
Robert, who married Anna Gray of Skibo ; 
and in connexion with their contract of 
marriage, which is dated 14 July, 1716, 
another puzzle arises, for the receipt for 
the lady’s tocher is granted by Sir George 
Gordon of Embo (Earls of Ross, sub voce 
Gray). Probably “ Sir George ” is a printer’s 


error; at all events, on 8 June, 1717, Sir 


John Gordon of Embo was served heir of 
provision general to his brother George 
(‘ Services of Heirs’), and this same John— 
the fourth baronet—was served heir to his 
grandfather on 10 Jan., 1721, as noted by 
Mr. Buttocu. He contested the county of 
Sutherland against his kinsman Sir William 
Gordon, and being defeated he, on 24 Oct., 
1722, petitioned the House of Commons 
against Sir William’s return (‘ House of 
Commons’ Journals,’ vol. xx. pp. 38, 152). 
The proceedings herein, as well as other 
records, prove the Sir William given in the 
Peerages to be a mythical person, Sir John 
Gordon having lived until 14 April, 1760. 
There is no mystery at all connected with 
the parentage of Robert Home Gordon, 
during whose tenure of Embo the ancient 
home of the Gordons was destroyed with all 
their muniments. Mr. BuLtocn has surely 
overlooked an entry in his own book, ‘ The 
House of Gordon’ (Appendix I. p. 122), 
where he gives the service of Robert Home 
Gordon as heir to his father, Dr. John Gordon, 
of Greencastle, Jamaica, on 23 Aug., 1776! 
This Dr. John Gordon was designated “ of 
Golspietower,” and he married Isabel Grant, 
widow of James Sutherland, of Pronsie. 
He apparently left her in Scotland, and 
settled in Jamaica, where he was when she 
was struggling to get her jointure from 
Pronsie. D. M. R. 


“QO DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152, 198, 454, 
515: vii. 255.)—The lines quoted by Mr. 
J. T. Pace appeared as the opening chorus 
in “Ruy Blas, a preposterous piece of 
nonsense for private representation, written 
and illustrated by W. 8. Gilbert,” which 
occupied seven pages of ‘The Five Alls: 
Warne’s Christmas Annual.’ I think the 
year was 1866, but no date appears upon the 
title-page. This early work of Mr. W. 5. 
Gilbert’s bristles with puns and with 
parodies of popular songs, and the accom- 
panying woodcuts are in the style of those 
which, a little later, were so acceptable with 
his * Bab Ballads.’ W. B. H. 

[Mr. Epwarp LatHam gives the date of ‘The 
Five Alls’ as circa 1868. ] 


SaTmRE on Pirr (10 8. vii. 289).—Mac- 
aulay’s reference is to Coleridge’s ‘ Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter,’ in which the poet 
indicates his victim in the suggestive line: 

Letters four do form his name. 

For the story embodying Coleridge’s 
confession of authorship on a notable 
occasion, see Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
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ii. 245, ed. 1837. Compare the poet’s own 
account of the incident in his ‘‘ Apologetic 
Preface to ‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,’ ”’ 
in ‘ Poetical Works,’ i. 274, ed. 1835, or 
Dykes Campbell’s ‘ Poetical Works of S. T. 
Coleridge,’ pp. 111 and 527. 
THomMAsS BAYNE. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


DUKE OF KENT’S CHILDREN (10 8S. vii. 
48, 115, 172, 235).—When Mr. PEET speaks 
of exceptional treatment of Constance Kent, 
does he mean exceptionally lenient ? For 
a murder which was committed at sixteen, 
and which she voluntarily confessed in order 
to clear her father long after all search had 
been given up, she was, by order of the 
Home Office, kept in prison for twenty 
years. This is certainly exceptional, but 
it is an odd reason for supposing her to have 
been related to the royal family. 


“ FRIEZE’: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. 
vii. 245).—I have frequently deprecated the 
consideration of questions of pronunciation 
because the simplest elements of it remain 
still wholly unknown to most readers. All 
who really have worked at the subject come, 
sooner or later, to appreciate and understand 
the great and violent changes that have taken 
place during the last three or four centuries. 

The lines about the cloths of gold and of 
frieze go back to the time of Henry VIIL., 
when the 7 in despise retained the Norman 
sound, like the French 7 in the modern words 
machine and pique. 

It is the word frieze that is exceptional ; 
it was felt to be a foreign word, and so 
remained unchanged. The conclusion drawn 
is, in fact, exactly contrary to the truth. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


I remember a tailor who spoke to me of 
“ frize’’ some five-and-twenty years ago, 
and I have an impression that the word is 
often so rendered in Ireland, and other parts 
of the United Kingdom, still. The lines 
quoted by your correspondent were either 
made up or much quoted when Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII. and widow of 
Louis XII., married Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. St. SwitTHIn. 


The rime despise: frieze in an old poem 
might prove either that despise was for- 
merly pronounced like the modern word 
displease, or that frieze was pronounced like 
the modern third person singular of fry. 
As a matter of fact, it is the word despise 
that has changed its pronunciation. I do 
not know from what source the lines are 


quoted, but the use of dispise=disdain and 
the reflexive use of match point to the Eliza- 
bethan period. In Shakespeare’s English 
(10 S. vi. 281) the word despise still had its 
old sound, though the modern pronuncia- 
tion was already becoming current. Poetic 
tradition might tolerate the older rime 
even after the modern pronunciation had 
triumphed. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


In Ireland, probably the original home 
of the production of the rough woollen 
fabric called “ frieze,”’ the word is universally 
pronounced to rime with “ wise.” 

HENRY SMYTH. 
PreRPornNT agrees as to “‘frize.”] 


Pittion: Frarts (10S. iii. 267, 338, 375, 
433; iv. 72; vi. 274, 313; vii. 272).— 
Having perhaps the chief collection of 
flails extant, and having written on the 
implement for the Newcastle Antiquarian 
Society, I am much interested in the subject, 
and ask for any local sayings, songs, or de- 
scriptions of the tools that your readers 
may happen to possess. 

Perhaps a general statement on the ques- 
tion may be of interest. The flail is a 
Celtic (old Irish) implement, and_ the 
primitive flail-forms of Ireland are three: 
(1) two grooved sticks with an_ eelskin 
dumbbell tie; (2) a perforated handle with 
a tie or thong passing through it to a cap 
on the beater ; and (3) two wood or leather 
capped sticks, united by a thong. The 
Celtic (Erse and Gaelic) name for the flail is 
suist ; Isle of Man soost ; and Welsh ffust. 
I should much like to know the old Cornish 
name and also that of Brittany. 

The No. 1 form described above went 
from the Norse settlements in Ireland 
(Dublin, &c.) to Norway, where it is still 
to be found and is termed a tust (thust). 

The No. 2 form is found in Wales, in 
Scotland, and in the north of England 
down to the Tees. 

In Yorkshire a different form (akin to 
those of Saxony) appears, and is character- 
ized by an iron staple on the “ handstaff,” 
and a laced cap on the beater or “ swipple.” 


In Southern England the handstaff or 


handle is characterized by a swivel of wood 
or horn, and the flails are the most perfect 
that I have seen. 


The iron swivels which are seen on the 


handles in the South, and also in North- 
umberland and Durham, are of recent date, 
coming in some thirty to sixty years ago. 


The war-flail (holywater sprinkler or morning 


star) had a wooden handle strengthened 
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with iron, an iron chain as thong, and a | time, the figures Boned eae were commingled in 


wood or iron ball studded with spikes. 

The Japanese have a flail of bamboo for 
threshing rice ; and both the war and peace 
implements seem to have belonged generally 
to Northern peoples, though there is some 
little indication that the flail may have 
come to Ireland from Spain. 

As showing the local influence of the tool, 
one may refer to the custom in Yorkshire by 
which a girl, on being proposed to, took a 
piece of straw and broke it into two lengths 
(long and short), typifying the handstaff 
and swipple of the flail. If she gave the 
former to her lover, she accepted him ; but 
if she tendered the shorter piece, “‘ she gav 
him ’t swipple end,”’ or rejected him. 

Again, [ believe the phrase ‘‘ He’s not 
the man to set the Thames on fire” origin- 
ally referred to the flail—thames being the 
Lincolnshire term for the thongs (interlinked 
there) of the flail. I should be glad to 
know if this is correct, and to hear of any 
other sayings connected with the tool. 

T. M. ALiison. 
22, Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[Dr. ALLison should consult 8 S. vi. 502; vii. 

69, for ‘Set the Thames on fire.”] 


SERINGAPATAM (10 S. vii. 230).—The 
official report of the capture of Seringapatam 
by Major-General Baird, who led the assault, 
should give Mr. GopFrery all the information 
he asks. Col. Malleson in ‘ Seringapatam 
Past and Present’ and the appendix to 
‘The Lives of the Lindsays’ both supply 
most interesting accounts of the final assault 
and the events that led up to it. 

HaroLp MAtet, Col. 


Let me refer to the graphic description 
of Robert Ker Porter’s painting of the 
‘Storming of Seringapatam ’ which may be 
found in Bryan’s * Dictionary’ under the 
name of the artist; in Dibdin’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of a Literary Life,’ p. 143 et seq. ; 
and Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ i. 592. 
This panoramic painting was executed in 
1800 by Porter when he was only ninteen 
years of age, covered 120 feet of canvas, and 
was pronounced by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to be “‘a wonder of the world.” Unfor- 
tunately this picture was destroyed by fire, 
but sketches of portions exist, and many 
engravings of part of it are in existence. 
Sir R. K. Porter died in 1842. Dr. Dibdin 
observes in regard to this painting (p. 142) : 

“The learned were amazed, and the unlearned 
were enraptured. I can never forget the first 
impression upon my Own mind. It was as a thing 
dropt down from the clouds—all fire, energy, in- 
telligence, and animation. You looked a second 


| hot and bloody fight. You saw the flash of the 
| cannon, the glitter of the bayonet, the gleam of 
| the falchion. You longed to leaping from crag 
to erag with Sir David Baird, who is hallooing his 
men on to victory! Then, again, you seemed to be 
listening to the groans of the wounded and the 
dying, and more than one female was carried out 
swooning. 
JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

A detailed account of the siege and storm 
of Seringapatam will be found in ‘ A History 
of the British Army,’ by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, 1906, vol. iv. part. ii, pp. 735-46. 
The maps and plans in the additional last 
volume also provide a map of Southern 
India in which there are two “‘ insets ’—one 
of Ceylon, and the other of Seringapatam in 
1799. This map is dated 1803. 

J. HoLpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


The following volumes will no doubt give 
Mr. Goprery the information he requires :— 
' — ‘Historical Sketches of the South of 

ndia. 

Beatson’s ‘View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo Sultan’ (the official history, 
written by Mornington’s order). 

Wilson’s ‘ History of the Madras Army.’ 

Biddulph’s ‘The Nineteenth and their Times.’ 

‘Wellesley’s 

anc Supplementary Despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Hook’s ‘ Life of Sir David Baird.’ 

Lushington’s * Life of Lord Harris.’ 

Grant Duff's ‘ History of the Mahrattas.’ 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 

This question has already been asked 
twice in *N. & Q.,’ and accordingly a large 
store of information has been collected, for 
which see 6 8. xi. 208, 258, 330; 7S. vii. 
27, 113, 256, 312. W. C. B. 


Court Rott Terms (10 S. vii. 249).— 
“ Bregandiris,’ body-armour; see “ brig- 
ander ”’ in ‘ N.E.D.,’ where the first quota- 
tion is of 1420, ‘‘ unum par de bregaunters.”’ 

Cathen. ferri,” catena, a chain. 

‘** Gravell”’ may perhaps be for “ gavel,” 
for which see “ gaffel ’”? and kindred words in 
‘N.E.D.’?; a boathook? Or it may be 
grapnel ”’ or grapple,” q.v. in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

**Orenzado,” probably candied orange- 
peel: see “ orangeado ” in * N.E.D.’ 

W. 


pec. de cabill”=1 pece” (piece) 
of rope or cable. 

par. Bregandiris’’=(perhaps) one 
portion of a “ brigandine,” 7.e., a jacket 
composed of small plates of metal, some- 
what in the style of the macled coats, and 


imbricated, which was worn by the archers 
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on horseback, and by knights of moderate 
means, and was not in use before the fif- 
teenth century (v. Demmin’s ‘ Arms and 
Armour ’). 

1 cathen ferri iron chain. 

gravell ferri grappling-iron. 

“1 dim. ligac. small shovel 
or implement resembling a shovel. Elisha 
Coles in his ‘ Eng.-Lat., Lat.-Eng. Dict.,’ 
1755, has ** ligaculum, 7. n. (a ligo), a shovel 
or maulkin.”” And Nath. Bailey (° Dict.,’ 
1740) says a malkin is a “Sort of Mop or 
Schovel for sweeping an Oven.” 

eadum de Orenzado cadus (wine- 
jar) of orangeade, which in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was a cooling liquor 
made of oranges, lemons, water, sugar, «ce. 

J. MacMIcHaet. 


The ‘New English Dictionary,’ as usual, 
affords some help. 

Cabill=cable. 

1 par. Bregandiris=a pair of briganders, 
i.e., body armour for foot-soldiers. 

1 cadum de Orenzado=a cask of orengeado, 
i.e., candied orange-peel. 

Cathen looks something like a misreading 
of cathern=cauldron. 

Is it possible that gravell is an error for 
grapell=grapnel, hook ? 

Does dim. ligac. ferri mean “ half an iron 
band ” (ligatura)? R. M. StrRacHan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND EUROPEAN POLI- 
TICIANS (10 S. vii. 165, 275).—Mr. ALBERT 
MatTHEews has mistaken my point: the 
emphasis was intended to be on the word 
““un-Whig,” not on the idea “Whig.” 
The American party nomenclature of the 
moment referred to in my previous com- 
munication is well known to me; _ but, 
unless it can be shown that the use of the 
word ‘‘un-Whig” in the sense Lincoln 
employed it was frequent, I must adhere to 


Surely the refinement of good breeding could go no 
further. Giving the young man his real name 
(already notorious in the newspapers) would have 
made his visit an insult. Had Henri IV. done this, 
it would have been famous.” 

The narrator and commentator was James. 
Russell Lowell, in his essay ‘On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners,” now included 
in the collection known as ‘My Study 
Windows’; and though the accuracy of 
the allusion to the secession-badge incident 
has been impugned, the general statement 
may prove of interest to M. N. G. 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


“Maru ” (10 8S. vii. 268).—This term is 
treated at great length by Chamberlain in his 
‘Things Japanese,’ 1890. He says it is 
applied not only to merchant vessels, but 
also to swords, musical instruments, pieces 
of armour, dogs, hawks, and the concentric 
sections of castles. Its origin is obscure, 
but the probability is that two words 
maru and maro, have got confused and 
flowed into one. Marw means ‘* round”; 
maro is an archaic term of endearment. 
To name the concentric section of a castle 
maru was but natural; on the other hand, 
the term of endearment, maro, seems more 
appropriate to boats. Chamberlain says 
nothing about marw meaning going ”’ or 
“moving onwards.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


LEGENDS ON ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER 
Corns (10 S. vil. 183, 237, 294). Much 
curious information on the use of the words 
from St. Luke iv. 30, ** Jesus autem transiens 
per medium illorum ibat.” will be found in 
Archeologia, xlvii. 138-53. W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


my opinion that it was a recollection of 
the younger Pitt’s invention of that very 
uncommon tern:. 

In regard to M. N. G.’s reminiscence, the | 
anecdote was first related more correctly | 
long ago by another, and with a very differ- , 
ent comment :— | 

“The Marquis of Hartington [now the Duke of | 


| 
| 


Devonshire] wore a secession badge at a public | 


ball in New York. In a civilized country, he might 
have been roughly handled ; but here, where the 
bien séances are not so well understood, of course 
nobody minded it......One of Mr. Lincoln’s greatest 
strokes of humour was his treatment of this gentle- 
man when a laudable curiosity induced him to be 

resented to the President of the Broken Bubble. 
Mir. Lincoln persisted in calling him Mr. Partington. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
idited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Piper— 
Polygenistic. (Vol. VII.) (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

In extent and in interest the latest portion of the 

great English dictionary is one of the most  note- 

worthy contributions that have been made to the 
noble work. Being a triple section, and embracing 
all words from “piper” to ‘‘ polygenistic,” it has 

a grand total of five thousand five hundred and 

thirty-six words; illustrated by no fewer than 

twenty thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
quotations. Added to what has gone before, the 
number of words in the Oxford Dictionary is two 
hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight ; illustrated by the enormous number 

;of over one million and_ twenty-four thousand 

| quotations. Special attention is drawn to the fact 
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that of ‘‘ point,” which in English represents two 
French and Romanic words, never confused in 
those languages, about eighty-eight senses in which 
the word is used as a substantive are given, as if, 
Dr. Murray jocosely remarks, to satirize the 
‘uclidean definition ‘‘a point is that which hath 
no parts.” The history of the sense-development 
of words offers, in many cases, extraordinary dith- 
culties; the general words in the section appear to 
be remarkably varied, and illustrate abundantly, 
as is pointed out, the early history, folk -lore, 
science, and legal antiquities contained in the 
section. 

The most important word appears to be “play,” 
which as substantive and verb occupies seventeen 
columns. In the opening words, derivatives of 
“pipe,” we would fain see, under “‘ piping,’ 
Blake’s “‘ Piping down the valleys wild,” as per- 
haps the best example of. literary use. Harriet 
Martineau speaks of the piping of the bulltinch as 
shril’, which according to our o servation it is not, 
but is exquisitely sweet. ‘‘ Pique” in_ cards (as at 
piquet) is descri as of uncertain origin. Under 
“piracy,” ‘‘nirate,” we find given from Defoe an 
instance of ‘Gentlemen Booksellers, that threatned 
to Pyrate it, as they call it, viz., Reprint it, and 
Sell it for half. a Crown.” Many words in pir 
as “pirl,” ‘“‘pirn,” &e., are. of uncertain and 
suggestedly onomatopeic origin. | Pishogue, 
sorcery, is of Irish origin. ‘‘ Pismire” is derived 
from the urinous smell of = anthill. — 

ious information in various languages is supplie 
pistole,” pistolet,” &c. Of the different 
meanings of ‘‘ pitch,” sb. and vb., many are obscure, 
both in origin and history. ‘“‘Pitfold,” it is sug- 
guested, was probably altered by popular etymo- 
logy from “pitfall.” An interesting derivation of 
“pittance” 1s from the same root as pietanza, pity : 
“A pittance was often provided by a charitable 
bequest, to a convent.” An obscure origin is 
assigned to “pivot.” ** Pixy,” a name fora su yposed 
supernatural being akin to a fairy, also of obscure 
origin, is met with in connexion with Devonshire 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. A 
new and curious history is found under placard, 
a formal document. Very curious and difficult to 
arrange were the early senses of the word ‘‘place, 
an open space in a city possessing some of the 
qualities, positive and negative, of a square, and 
used in innumerable other senses. Placket,” an 
apron or_petticoat, 1s another word of obscure 
origin. Quotations from Shakespeare and from 
Fletcher for the opening at the top of a skirt are 
said to be doubtful. We accept this statement 
with respect, though with some, wonderment. 
“Plagiary,” in its modern sense jlagiarist,” is 
first used by Ben Jonson in 1601. full account 
is given of “plaid,” the ulterior etymology of 
which is said to be uncertain. It is doubtful 
whether the name originated in Gaelic or Lowland 
Scotch. ‘ Plain” and its derivatives and com- 
binations are very interesting. Es ecially so is 
the resemblance between plainness ” and 
ness,” resembling that between ‘fineness af and 
“finesse.” In words such as “pleached” we 
should be glad of more frequent quotation from 
Ruskin : ‘ Desolate in pleached walk and planted 
bower” (we quote from memory), Under oem,” 
“poet,” poesy,” police,” policy, poll, 
“poltroon,” and scores of other words the section 
contains a wonderful amount of edification and 


delight. 


sgn By Marie Louise Egerton Castle. (Bell & 
sons. 

Tus is a favourable example of Messrs. Bell’s- 
‘*Miniature Series of Great Writers.” All that 
can be hoped is conveyed in the compass of 103: 
pages. We find also a ‘Chronological Table,’ and 
a brief ‘ Bibliography’ which is useful. We are 
glad to see that no credence is given to the absurd 
idea that Beatrice is a philosophical abstraction, 
and was never a real thing of flesh and blood 
There are five portraits of Dante included, and 
criticism is wisely subordinated to description of 
his main works. The translations of passages are 
by the author, who, we think, on p. 15 should have 
put “Cicero” instead of ‘‘ Tullio,” in a reference 
to that writer’s ‘De Amicitia.’ 


Rural Life in England. By Washington Irving. 
Illustrated by Alan Wright and Vernon Stokes. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Wir half a dozen coloured illustrations and a 
number of designs in the text we have here one of 
the pleasantest of Washington Irving’s reproduc- 
tions of early Victorian studies. he volume 
forms a noteworthy addition to the ‘“‘Photogravure 
and Colour Series” of Messrs. Routledge. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Ricwarp Cameron, of Edinburgh, has in 
Catalogue 215 Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1837,. 
9/. 10s. ; Disruption Cartoons, being a set of cari- 
cature plates in connexion with the controversy in 
the Church of Scotland which ended in the “ Dis- 
ruption,” 16 large plates, 1838-43, 3/. 10s.; a set of 
The Spy, to which James Hogg was a frequent 
contributor, Sept. Ist, 1810, to Aug. 24th, 1811 (all 
issued),'1/. 5s.; Drummond’s ‘Old Edinburgh Houses 
and Closes,’ 2/. 5s.; Hosack’s ‘Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ best edition, 2 vols., 1869, 1/. 12s.; first 
edition of Sheridan’s ‘Critic,’ 1781, 1/. 5s.; and 
Stevenson’s ‘Edinburgh in the Olden Time,’ large 
folio, 18s. 6d. Mr. Cameron has also a pair of 
vaintings in oil by Walter Geikie, representing 
i tishwives, in gilt frames, 6/. and a 
water-colour of Cardinal Beaton’s house, by Drum- 
mond, in frame, 1/. 5s. 


Mr. William Downing sends from Birmingham 
his Catalogue 461, which contains ‘Rubens,’ by 
Max Rooses, translated by Harold Child, 2/. 10s. ;: 
a collection of a hundred old almanacs, 1768-1870,. 
1/. 10s.; Blair’s ‘Grave,’ with Blake’s illustrations, 
1813, 2/7. 2s.; the large-paper edition of Byron edited’ 
by Coleridge and Prothero, 8/. 10s.; second edition 
of Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell,’ 1/. 5s.; the ‘‘Gadshill’ 
Dickens,” 36 vols., 7/. 7s.; the Doves Press Bible, 
10/. 10s.; Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ 2 vol., with the: 
extra series of 72 illuminated_illustrations, very 
scarce, 1868, 6/. 6s. ; Rogers’s ‘Italy’ and ‘ Poems,” 
early editions, 1836-42, 5/. 5s.; Ruskin’s ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ 6 vols., imperial 8vo, 1888, 6/. 6s.; Scott’s: 
Novels, 48 vols., 1859-60, 12/. 12s.; and Walpole’s 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols., calf, 
Ts. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, send us 
two lists, 184 and 185. The former contains under- 
America Triibner’s classed list of books published 
in the United States during the forty years pre- 
vious to 1859. _To this work Mr. Triibner devoted 
much labour. Published at 18s., it is now to be had 
for the small sum of 5s, There are lists under Art, 
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Architecture, and Natural History. Other items 
include George Canning’s ‘A V oice from Palace 
Yard,’ 2s. 6d.; Brockedon’s ‘Italy’ and Road 
Book from London to Naples,’ 2 vols., folio, 1835, 
2/, 2s.; first edition of ‘Shirley,’ 3_vols., 1849, 
12s. 6d.; and first and second series of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society, 11 vols., 1843-92, 
4/. 4s. Under Wellington is the Order of Proceed- 
ings at the funeral in St. Paul’s, with names of 
those who had tickets of admission. Catalogue 185 
is devoted to Theology. 

Mr. Goad of the Old Book Stores, Bath, has in 
his Catalogue 6 Allibone, revised edition, 1902, 
2. *Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 1906, 
3. 15s.; Dickens, Library Edition,” 6s.; 
Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 10 vols., 5s.; Max Miiller’s 
‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ 4 vols., 1/. 7s. 6d. 
and Rabelais, illustrated by Heath Robinson, 
5e. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters, of Leamington Spa, 
devote their Catalogue 210 to Engraved Portraits, 
there are over 3,400, and among them are all sorts 
and conditions of men. In_one column alone we 
tind Powell, the tire-eater ; Prescott, the historian ; 
Pratt, bookseller of Bath; Price, a famous swindler, 
and Price, the Bodleian librarian; Priestley; 
Morley Punshon; Dr. Pusey; and Purcell. As the 
years of birth and death are given, the list forms an 
interesting record. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., as we announced 
on the 6th inst., have issued a very beautifully 
printed catalogue of an unusually choice collection 
of books and manuscripts. Each of the six hun- 
dred items is of exceptional interest. There is a 
matchless set of the first four Shakespeare folios, 
genuine throughout, and uniformly bound in red 
morocco by Lewis. This is priced at 7,000/. A fine 
copy of the Second Folio, with the very rare 
Smethwick imprint is 275/.; a Third Folio is 200/. ; 
and a Fourth, 110/.. Another issue of the Fourth 
Folio, with an extremely rare imprint, quite un- 
known to bibliographers, of which there is no copy 
in the British _ Seat is 1257. There is also a 
remarkable series of Shakespeare quartos, includ- 
ing ‘The Merchant of. Venice,’ first edition, 700/. 
A fine set of Steevens’s edition of the * Dramatic 
Works,’ with etchings of 90 of the plates added, 
Boydell & Nicol, 1802. is 27/. 10s.; and Pickering’s 
beautiful ‘*‘ Diamond Edition,” India paper, crimson 
morocco, by Bedford, 16/. 16s. The catalogue is 
rich in beautiful early illuminated manuscripts, 
besides containing a large collection of rare editions 
of the English Bible and of the various issues of 
the Book of Common Prayer. A perfect copy of 
‘Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend,’ 1483, is priced  4,000/. 
Only about thirty copies of this edition are known, 
all more or less imperfect. This is probably the 
only perfect copy in existence, and it contains the 
legend of St. Thomas of Canterbury which has 
been a special object of destruction, being in nearly 
every instance torn out of copies of thevolume. The 
tirst edition of Spenser's ‘Shepheardes Calender, 
1579, is 400/. Under Defoe are a very fine copy of 
the first edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 225/.; and 
the work as published in Zhe London Post, 500/. 
The Grenville copy of the latter in the British 
Museum (the only other which Messrs. Sotheran 
have been able to trace) is very imperfect. Under 
Milton is a series of the various issues of the first 
edition of ‘Paradise Lost’; and under Izaak 
Walton are the first five editions of ‘The Complete 


Angler’ and the first editions of the ‘Lives,’ 
11 vols. 16mo, very choice copies, with presentation 
y the author, 1,000/. The catalogue 
is full of interesting illustrations, and Messrs, 
Sotheran are right in commending it to the sym- 
pathetic Rade 5 ot the Collector, and to the use 
and reference now and again of the Bibliographer. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
in their Catalogue CCCLXXIX. many rare and 
interesting books. These include Pickering’s edition 
of ‘The Complete Angler,’ 1836, 10/. 10s.; and a 
larger - paper copy of A Kempis, Pickering & 
Major, 1828, 3/. 3s. Under Bartolozzi we tind The 
Cabinet of Genius,’ tine copy, scarce, 1787, 3/. 10s.; 
and Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,’ first edition, 
4/. 10s. There is a copy of the magnificent folio 
edition of Roberts’s ‘Holy Land,’ 4 vols., blue 
morocco, 25/.; also Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ 1817-30, 32/. ther important items are 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Monarchies,’ 6 vols., uncut, 7/. 15s.; 
Plutarch, 1612, 5/. 5s.; Pyne’s ‘English Lake Dis- 
trict,’ 12/. 12s.; Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 10. vols., 
binding by Riviére, 1835, 4s.; Grammont’s 
‘Memoirs,’ portraits, proofs before letters, 1809, 
6/. 6s.; Macaulay’s Works, 8 vols., 5/. 10s.; ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’ first illustrated edition, full 
morocco, 1847, 5/. 5s.; and ‘The Newgate Calendar,’ 
best edition, 6/7. 6s. Among Dickens items are the 
tirst edition of ‘Pickwick,’ full calf, 5/. 15s. 6d.; 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ morocco, by Riviére, 8/. 8s.; and 
‘Nickleby,’ with the extra 5/. 5s. Under 
Liverpool, as in most of Messrs. Young's cata- 
logues, is a long list, and we note a number of 
views by Herdman. These include 12 original 
water -colour drawings, 1859-70, each in a gold 
frame, 40/ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pew, contributors are requested to 

yit_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


FE. M. (‘ Postage gen First Perforated ”).— 
Much on the subject will be found at 8 §. ii. 127, 
197, 254, 310, 374. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


JUST OUT, post free to all applicants, 


INTERIM CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


(Old and New), of Elizabethan AUTOGRAPHS, &c. (in- 
cluding the Earl of Leicester, Earl of Essex, and other 
notabilities), being 


RANDOM PICKINGS FROM THE STOCK OF 


CHARLES KING & SON, 


“Ye Olde Boke Shoppe,” TORQUAY, ENGLAND. 
At No. 11, Abbey Road (Removed from 101, Union Street). 


TO COLLECTORS AND SPECIALISTS.—MANUSCRIPT LISTS 
(and printed ones in some cases) under following heads, will be loaned 
to Applicants :—To; phy (British and Forei, )—Africana—Austra- 
liana—Americana—Alpine—Arctic—Railwa iterature — Medical— 
India and the Orient—Biography— Poetry—Dickensiana—Pamphlets— 
Recent Evangelical Literature—British Portraits and Views (many 
thousands in stock ; inquivies solicited), &. 


J. POOLE & 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. | 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of = in our 
very large stock answe: 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


WHEN TRAVELLING, VISIT 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 


ANTIQUARIAT, HILDEGARDSTRASSE 16, MUNICH, Germany, 
Or else write for CATALOGUES gratis.— 
101. Hungary, 2525 Nos. 
103. Bohemia. 1591 Nos. 
104. Broadsheets ; heen a? 628 Nos. 
105. Incunables. 2002 
106. Catholic Nos. 
107. Poland. 2042 Nos. 
108. Russia. 15343 Nos. 
109. Greek and Oriental Seeninn. 236 Nos. 
110. Scandinavia. 2944 
Nos. Price 42. 


. Rare Books. 
112. Portraits of the Nos. 
113, 114. German Literature. 4500 Nos. 
115. Americana. 1674 Nos. 
118. Shak . Bacon, Embl 603 Nos. 
121. Books on Music, _1700 Nos. 
122. Ancient Medical Books. (Shortly.) 


Established 1845, Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 
WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, L. C. BRAUN, 


MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Part XI. (2nd Supp.), B-BOE, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. 
NOW READY. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


| 17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


CATALOGUE 
OF NEARLY 
4,000 ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 
JUST READY. 


Post free on receipt of 1d. stamp. 
ApPLY— 


SIMMONS & WATERS, 
BOOK AND PRINT DEALERS, 


10, SPENCER STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


| FOR SALE. 
BURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS, Original Issue, 16 vols. .. 30 

| LA FONTAINE'S TALES, Edition de Luxe, Coloured 


9 
SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, ‘1938-51, 53 vols. . 
BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, 3 vols. in 2, 1827-39... . 2 
ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW, 10 vols. 1899-1901 (£10 108.) .. 410 
ARCH ZOLOGY, TRANS. PROCEEDINGS, 


“HISTORY oF SALES oF ‘PICTURES, &e, 
2 vols. 25 0 


CATALOGUES post on 


LUPTON BROS., 


_ 38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


“1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, | think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period.’’--ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


Autobiography. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 
supplied in Set clot 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


ilt top, 6s. each. 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


The 13 vols. are also 


This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note- Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 


*.* Also the “‘ LIBRARY,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and ‘ POCKET ” Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 


WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown svo, 7. 6d. 
Contents :—I. Literature. IT. Politics and Society. III. Philosophy 
and Religion. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 


RELIGION. With a Preface. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 


Crown svo, 28. 6d. 
tents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism British 
U Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 

Goethe—George Sand. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 


towards a Better Apprehension - > Bible. 
with a New Preface. Crown &vo, 2: 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 
‘Literature and — Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 


in Eetaee and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS and others. Popular 


Edition. Crown svo, 28. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 


TURE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular 


Edition: Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. Second 
Impression. Small crown Svo, 48. 6d. 


Popular Edition. 


an Essay 
Popular Edition, 


Popular 


WORKS BY 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, 


Rearranged, and Payee’ Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 
3 vols. crown Svo, 68. eac’ 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 
STEPHEN, Bart C.8.1., a Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, Bit Pitstii STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 168. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other 


Essays. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 


Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay 
a ae as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 
emy 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Third and Revised Edition. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 288, 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. large crown 8vo :— 


THE AGE OF THE | ITALIAN 
DESPOTS. With a Por- | TURE. 2 vols. 15s. 


trait. 7s. 
THE REVIVAL OF 

THE FINE ARTS. a Portrait and Index to 
7s. 6d. the 7 Volumes. 15s. 


LEARNING. 73. 6d. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 
THE aga DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 78 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* The Italian text is printed on the pages opposite the translation, 


| THE CATHOLIC 
REACTION. 2vols. With 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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